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A BEACON FOR 1935 


LSEWHERE in this issue will be found an ac- 
count of the First National Convention of the 
F.A.E.C.T., held in Chicago on December 29, 30 and 
31. That such a convention was held at all, is in it- 
self a tribute to those thousands of technical men 
represented there, who, by their demonstrated rec- 
ognition of the necessity for organization, have de- 
signated themselves an advance column of the re- 
maining thousands who must soon find themselves 
in our ranks. We say ‘‘must’’ because of the in- 
herent soundness of the program adopted at the Con- 
vention—a program of, for, and by the employee 
technician. We say ‘‘must’’ because it is the only 
program thus far put forward which contains the 
answers to those questions which technical men and 
women the country over are asking: WHAT can we 
do? What SHALL we do.. HOW? 


Every conceivable shade of political, economic, and 
trade union point of view was represented at this 
Convention and yet, as each delegate rose and re- 
ported, it became increasingly evident that the 
strongest tie existed—the tie of similar problems 
which faced them regardless. of the section of the 
country from which they hailed. A definite national 
policy had not as yet been formulated—it was in the 
process of formation. Slowly, surely, the natural 
confusion of ideas was resolved into a unanimity 
of opinion. 


The Convention and its Program are thus of vital 
significance to the technical man and woman, em- 
ployed and unemployed. Into its crucible were 
poured all the experiences, the defeats, the victories, 
the needs and aspirations of all the chapters. And 
from it was forged a unified program, a united body 
—in short a NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. It re- 
mains for us in the drafting rooms, in the plants and 
laboratories, in Civil Service, on the projects, and 
among the unemployed, to demonstrate its soundness 
of temper. 
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Notice To Employers 


HAPTERS that have difficulty in selling the Bul- 

letin outside of drafting rooms may learn from 
the experience of the New York Chapters, which is 
having a difficult time in securing enough Bulletins 
to sell. 

The January issue carried an article about con- 
ditions in the Ford Instrument Co. The Organiza- 
tion Committee thought it would be an excellent 
idea to have the issue distributed to the men work- 
ing in the plant. Accordingly, a leaflet was printed 
addressed to these men telling them that Page 22 
of the Bulletin of the F.A.E.C.T. dealt directly with 
their conditions, and that the Bulletin would be on 
sale the next day at closing time. 

A few minutes before five, a member of the com- 
mittee arrived at the gates of the Ford Instrument 
Co. with Bulletins. Immediately, some one stepped 
out and purchased 10 copies. A few minutes later, 
a second did likewise, and a third bought all the 
remaining copies. 

We aceept the compliment tendered us by a man- 
agement which will go to such expense to keep its 
employees from learning about the Federation. How- 
ever, we wonder how long it will be possible for 
them to continue the practice, for we are determined 
that the men in Ford Instrument will get a frée copy 
of the Bulletin for every copy the management 
purchases. We invite other industrialists to do like- 
wise. 


Build the Bulletin 


ANY inquiries have been received by the Editors 

as to why the Bulletin is not issued monthly. 

We believe our readers should have a very clear 

pieture of the problems involved in publishing our 
magazine, so that they may help solve them. 

‘The cost per copy of the last two enlarged issues 
ran to more than 414 cents. We receive enough 
from advertisers to bring the price down to 4 cents, 
which is what the chapters pay exclusive of postage. 
It ean be seen readily that even if all chapters paid 
for their allotments as they received them, it would 
still be very difficult to issue the magazine regularly. 
Only the closest watch on expenses makes it pos- 
sible to keep one jump ahead of the bill collectors. 

However, we are faced with a situation where 
many chapters make no effort to pay their Bulletin 
debts. Only Pittsburgh and New York send money 


for their quotas immediately. Youngstown and 
Baltimore have not paid for the last three 
issues. Why? We believe the chapters do not 


realize the importance of the Bulletin as an organ- 
iver for the Federation, but consider it merely as a 
house organ to be read by those who come to meet- 
ings. Pittsburgh and New York are the only chap- 
ters which make any efforts towards distribution in 
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the offices or projects through Federation members 
who are employed there, and thus interest non-mem- 
bers in our organization. 

It is entirely possible to double the circulation 
of the Bulletin within the next six months, and 
make it a monthly capable of organizing the thou- 
sands of technical men in the U.S.A. To do this, 
every chapter must be made Bulletin conscious. 
Every member of the Federation working with 
other technical men should distribute Bulletins to 
them. A steadily and rapidly increasing circulation 
of the Bulletin will guarantee the growing influence 
of the Federation. 

To establish, immediately, a sustaining fund for 
the Bulletin, we are launching a campaign for a 
thousand subseribers. These subscriptions are for 
twelve issues, whether they are published monthly 
or bi-monthly. This is your publication. Help to 
insure its usefulness by building its cireulation. All 
technical men and women interested in improving 
their economic standards owe it as a serious duty 
to themselves, and therefore to the Federation, to 
participate actively in this campaign. Every one of 
your co-workers in the drafting room—on the pro- 
ject—in the plant, is a potential subscriber. 

It is impossible to think of building the Federa- 
tion without its necessary complement—Build The 
Bulletin! 


Some Simple Arithmetic 


|* a bulletin entitled ‘‘The Need for Economic 
Security in the U. S.’’, issued by the Committee 
on Economic Security of which Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor is chairman, the total number 
of unemployed in the U. S. is conservatively estim- 
ated at 10 million as of October, 1934. 

The total number of those employed throughout 
the U. S. on one or another form of relief project 
is estimated to be the following, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, as of October, 
1934: 


On Construction Projects financed by P.W.A. 508,000 


Through the Emergency Relief Program 1,950,000 
Emergency Conservation Work 392,000 
Total Employed on Relief Work oo. 2,850,000 


Assuming that the latter are included in the very 
conservative estimate of 10 million (American Fed- 
edration of Labor estimates are nearer eleven mil- 
lion for the same period), then there still remain 
7,150,000 totally unemployed. 
_ According to the F> W. Dodge Corporation, pri- 

vate construction continues to decrease in volume. 
For 1934 factory construction dropped 10%. There 
was also a slight drop in residential construction. 
The Cleveland Trust Company’s ‘‘Business Bullet- 
in’’ says that ‘‘The outlook for residential con- 
struction is less bright. For nearly three years now 
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the index line has been fluctuating around the 10% 
level and has shown no sustained rising trend.”’ 

Which leads us to the conclusion that we must 
look to the Federal Public Works Program to lead 
the way. But—the president’s proposed publie 
works program for the coming fiscal year calls for 
an outlay of 4.8 billion dollars. It is intended that 
this program provide work for 3.5 million of the 
unemployed. Even so, it will be noted that this 
will take eare of less than half of the 7,150,000 now 
totally unemployed. 

Most conservative estimates allow for an expen- 
diture of approximately 40% for material and ex- 
penses other than labor costs. Therefore, of the 
$4.8 billion to be expended on the Public Works 
Program, $1,920,000,000 will be spent for materials, 
equipment, ete., and $2.88 billion for direct Work 
Relief. Simple arithmetic, based on the above as- 
sumptions, optimistic as they are, would allow a 
maximum of only $15 per week per unemployed 
family! 

It has been the contention of the Federation, from 
the very inception of the proposed new Public 
Works Program, that an appropriation of $4.8 bil- 
lion would be far from sufficient. The Federation 
has also contended that many grave ills would flow 
out of an average wage as low as that enumerated 
above. Namely :— 

1. That the present program would tend to depress 

living standards of the majority of the population 
to a level even lower than the present. 


2. That such a wage level would be reflected in the 
further lowering of wage levels throughout pri- 
vate industry. 

3. That such a wage level would be the incentive to 
an even greater attack on Civil Service stand- 
ards than has heretofore been the case, with the, 
further acceleration of replacements of Civil 
Service employees with relief workers. 


Despite all publicity releases to the contrary, a 
cursory comparison of total relief appropriations 
for last year with that proposed for the coming year 
convinces us that the unemployed have little to 
look forward to, while the technical men now em- 
ployed on relief projects will have to fight hard to 
maintain even the low wage levels now prevailing. 


Total Appropriations for 1934 — $4,283,000,000 
(Proposed) total Appropriations 
for 1935 — — — — — — — — $4,800,000,000 


We are led to the conclusion, then, that the pres- 
ent Public Works Program is not only far from 
sufficient to provide for the needs of those who have 
no other means of obtaining employment, but that 
it falls far short of the program proposed by the 
Federation. 

Our chapters should utilize every means at their 
disposal to publicize our own program, and at the 
same time, organize technical men against the fur- 
ther slashing of their wages and living standards. 
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Jules Korehien. National Secretary 


HE closing days of 1934 were of historic impor- 
tance for the technical man. A representative 
group from many sections of the country met at 
Chicago on Dee. 29, 30 and 31st to cement the na- 
tional policy of the Federation of Architects, En- 
gineers, Chemists and Technicians. Engineers from 
the mills of the U. 8S. Steel, architects from the 
Treasury Department, Civil Service men, Chemists 
from the laboratories, all meeting in serious con- 
ference. 

An air of confidence and determination pervaded 
the Convention as these representatives of over 6,500 
technical men reported their Chapters’ victories, 
their problems, planned the year’s program, and 
framed a permanent Constitution. Seated as fra- 
ternal delegates, were the representatives of the 
Norwegian Technical Society, an A.F.of L. Drafts- 
men’s Local, and a group of Negro technical men. 
The Credentials Committee reported 33 delegates 
from New York, Jersey City, Rochester, Buffalo, De- 
troit, Chicago, Youngstown, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, D.C.—_truly a great showing 
for an organization with but one year’s activity be- 
hind it. 

Chapters Report Conditions 

The reports of the Chapters reflected the strength 
and weaknesses of the F.A.E.C.T., and the reports 
of conditions facing technical men throughout the 
country formed the basis for a program. Every 
Chapter reported the P.W.A. Program inadequate, 
relief work laeking, or pay very low. Conditions in 
industry, railroad, public utility, were shown t9 
have reached new low levels. Pay approximated 
relief levels, hours were long and speed-up preva- 
lent. However, through every report, it was clear 
that organization was progressing. In spite of many 
handicaps, the Federation was winning more of the 
profession to itself. The desire to organize was 
manifest ; it remained for the Convention to lay the 
basis for bringing large numbers of technicians in- 
to our ranks. 

Constitution Adopted 

A permanent Constitution was adopted. A Con- 
stitution for all technical employees regardless of 
race, color, creed or political belief, and dedicated 
to their economic interests was adopted. It creates 
for the Federation the fullest of democratic pro- 
cedure in all its activities. New York City was estab- 
lished as the National Center, with the Secretary and 
Treasurer located there. Essentially the Constitution 
is patterned after the provisional one, but much sim- 
plified. All questions of a purely local character 


were omitted, with the idea of including them in 
the by-laws of the local chapter. The dues were 
changed, though it seems probable there will be a 
delay in the execution of this clause until a refer- 
endum is completed. 
Formulate Program and Plan of Action 

The Convention reached its climax with the pre- 
sentation and adoption of a comprehensive program 
and plan of action described elsewhere in this Bul- 
letin. Work Relief was to be accepted only as a 
temporary measure, but salaries and working con- 
ditions must conform to Federation standards. In 
Civil Service, plans were made for the establishment 
of better pay, pensions and protective Civil Serv- 
ice laws. Those portions of the program on Hous- 
ing, Principles for Public Works and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance become particularly significant in 
the light of Administration plans released shortly 
after the Convention. Our Housing program ex- 
posed the futility of the government schemes, borne 
out by the statements of officials and by the facts, 
and laid down a logical comprehensive plan for 
building. This program, formulated by experts in 
this field and predicated on the belief that the 
technical men and allied building tradesmen in unity 
with those who need housing, will achieve it, is 
probably the finest ever issued in this country. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has introduced a statement of prin- 
ciples which is reflected in the proposal for $50 
per month wage levels in his 4 billion dollar pro- 
gram. Compare this with our principles, $30—$45— 
$65 minima for a 30 hour week—one, a starvation 
level—the other decent standards. 


Endorse Unemployment Insurance Bill 

Unemployment Insurance in the form of the 
Workers’ Unemployment and Social Insurance Bill, 
now known as H.R. 2827, was endorsed. Mr. Kor- 
chien and Mr. Sentman were elected as delegates to 
the Unemployment Insurance Congress to repre- 
sent the Federation and to bring back the Congress 
proposals on what methods it is necessary to pursue 
in order to obtain passage of H.R. 2827. 

The focal point of the Convention Program was 
Organizational Work and gains to be made in in- 
dustry, in railroad, and in utilities. The need for 
activity in this field was obvious. The plan called 
upon the National Office to create the necessary 
mechanism to inaugurate this organizational drive. 
A competition will be organized, and during the 
drive for membership the privilege of re-entry was 
extended to delinquent members more than 6 months 
in arrears. For three months beginning January, 
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these delinquents may return as, and subject to all 
regulations for, new members. 


Protest Race Discrimination 


One of the highlights was the issue of race dis- 
crimination. The Convention went on record as 
being emphatically against Negro discrimination, 
and was given the opportunity of proving its sin- 
cerity by vigorously protesting the attempted ex- 
cision of two invited Negro technical men from the 
Convention proceedings. A special session was 
called when the delegates, who were in recess, were 
informed that the management of the Hotel Aller- 
ton had refused the use of the passenger elevators 
to the visitors and had informed them that they 
would not be permitted to attend the sessions. A 
house rule against Negroes was given by the man- 
agement as an excuse for its attitude. 

After some discussion, during which the neces- 
sity for unity regardless of race, creed, or color was 
stressed, a delegation was sent to the management. 
They were instructed to say that unless the Negroes 
were permitted unrestricted use of the premises, the 
Convention as well as the delegates, who were 
housed in the hotel, would move ‘‘bag and baggage”’ 
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to other quarters. After ten minutes of suspense, 
the delegation returned and reported—Victory ! The 
Negro visitors attended all the remaining sessions. 
Ineidently, they represented 400 Negro technical 
men in and around Chicago. 

Another point that developed an interesting and 
lively discussion was the Resolution against War 
and Fascism. The views expressed by the various 
delegations showed conclusively that they were 
against both. It was brought out clearly that the 
life of our organization depended upon our efforts 
in helping stave off fascism. However, it being 
also evident that some of the delegates were some- 
what confused as to the basic elements involved, the 
Resolution was tabled with the proposal that every 
chapter take up the twin problems of war and 
fascism in its educational work. 

The Convention closed with the confident expect- 
ation that the program adopted and the unity 
achieved would bring into our ranks more and more 
of the technical professionals. Acceleration of our 
activities, and the correction of our faults, will see 
the Federation grow and win that economic security 
for all technical meu which has been denied us so 
long. 


Activity In Private Industry 
Brings Federation Victory 


HE decisions of the National Convention relative 
to organization in private industry have already 
been translated into reality by the Philadelphia 
chapter. As part of a program of organizational ac- 
tivity, our work in a large plant has brought a 
victory resulting in the elimination of speed-up and 
overtime. 

Activity was started by securing the co-operation 
of the trade union in the plant. Through the union, 
we established contacts with the technical men who 
gave us an accurate picture of the conditions there, 
which incidently is a key plant in the industry. The 
name is omitted for obvious reasons. 

We found that the men, who were working on 
government contracts, were forced to work from 
eight to ten hours overtime each week for which 
they neither were paid nor given dinner money. In 
the code for the industry it is specifically stated that 
there shall be no overtime, paid or unpaid, without a 
permit from the N.R.A. declaring that a peak period 
exists in the industry. We are in possession of 
correspondence from the N.R.A. stating that, in 
most cases, the presence of a government contract 
does not necessitate a peak period. 

In spite of this, when we took this matter up with 
the local N.R.A. representative, we received a letter 
from him which was, in essence, a series of possible 
excuses for the company instituting overtime. 


Among them was the possibility of a peak period. 


He then declared his faith in the company in ques- 
tion, and in their desire to keep within the restric- 
tions of the Code. This touching faith was explained 
to us shortly after. When we followed up this mat- 
ter by a visit to the plant, we found that overtime 
had been abolished. Faith? Decline of a peak 
period? Hell no! ORGANIZATION! We draw 
our own conclusions. 

Our job now is to follow up this action with 
building representation in this plant and the estab- 
lishment of a strong Federation membership, which 
will win further victories for the technical em- 
ployees. We are already establishing personal con- 
tacts with the men in an adjoining plant, which, , 
with the present increase in war industry activity, 
seems destined to play a vital role in the trend of 
the nation. Here we are faced with the threat of 
the Administration’s ‘take the profit out of war’ 
policy, which is really a campaign for lower wages. 

In our plan for private industry, we have the 
definite objective of two large plants with fune- 
tioning locals by June of this year, and the initia- 
tion of activity in three plants by the first of March. — 
In view of our recent experiences, this is none too 
optimistic a program. Word of our victory has been 
broadeast to other places in the area, where sim- 
ilar conditions exist, and the technical employees 
now recognize the Federation as a vital factor in 
private industry. Visscher Boyd. 


WJ 
SSS 
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Fifty Dollar Prosperity 


Robert Mifflin Sentman, 
National Pres.. F. A. E. C. T. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S budget message to 
Congress was of greater significance to tech- 
nical men and women than to probers with political 
ambitions or actuarial addictions. The question of 
whether we are for or against a balanced budget 
may only be a matter of academic economics or 
financial rhetoric. If the provisions of the Presi- 
dent’s budget call for ‘‘unbalancing’’, it is neces- 
sary to examine not only those provisions, but their 
objectives, in order to determine the merits or faults 
of whatever may be required of such outlays in this 
period of economic stress—whether such expendit- 
ures be either justifiable or recoverable. 

There is little criticism to offer as to the classi- 
fieation or representation with which appropriations 
for the normal or ordinary government expendit- 
ures were shown—in contrast with outlays intended 
for relief and recovery purposes. Significantly, 
then, it is the latter with which all technical men 
should be primarily concerned. 

By far the most conspicuous item of the budget 
is the outlay of 4 billion dollars by Congress ‘‘in 
one sum, subject to allocations by the Executive, 
principally for giving work to those unemployed on 
the relief rolls.’? This sum, together with 880 mil- 
lion dollars of unobligated funds, places hitherto 
unknown spending power in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. Unwise as this may be, we must follow the 
President’s recommendations through to expose 
their major faults in their fullest aspect. 


Needs of Unemployed Disregarded 


Despite the great need and express demand of 
millions of unemployed and_ their families for 
direct relief, only the latter sum, 880 million dol- 
lars, has been requested for direct relief for the next 
six months. Consider this as compared with the 
conservative estimate that 12 billion dollars will be 
needed during the coming year for the adequate ad- 
ministration of direct relief for all those at present 
unemployed. 

But, no—we are dissuaded from thinking in such 
terms—a Public Works program has been recom- 
mended which, according to the Administration’s 
assurances, will provide the dual solution for both 
relief and recovery. What is this plan? With un- 
founded optimism, 4 billion dollars for publie works 
construction has been offered as the plan to provide 
employment for 344 million people. If this can be 
done we may expect to be further shocked when we 
discover ‘‘how’’. The answer as provided by the 
President’s plan is ‘‘work relief’’—employment at 


an average of only $50 per month per person. This 
program has but recently been condemned in the 
House as offering ‘‘starvation wages’’ and as “*mak- 
ing scabs of 34% million people.’’ Erie Biddle, Relief 
Administrator of Pennsylvania, in his report last 
year, defined work relief employment as ‘‘forced la- 
bor,’’? and ‘‘—in the last analysis, slavery.’’ 

It is clearly apparent that the Federation and 
all other technical professionals must protest, along 
with all other employee organizations, against such 
a flagrant disregard of the rights of working people 
and the necessity to maintain standards of living 
compatible with accepted ideals of adequacy and 
comfort. 


Millions Receive No ‘Gonsideration’’ 


Furthermore, we may ask, ‘“‘how about the mil- 
lions of others who have not been given even this de- 
grading eonsideration?’’? Direct relief, charged to 
the burden of States and local administration is the 
only answer to be found in the President’s recom- 
mendation. The states look to the Federal govern- 
ment to fulfill this responsibility. The Federal gov- 
ernment looks to the states. Meanwhile no pro- 
visions are made for the millions of unemployed now 
facing starvation. Nota word about new sourees of 
taxation such as the large corporations, enjoying 
huge monopolies. Not a word about relieving the 
lower category of employed workers and those 
totally unemployed from the erushing tax burdens 
imposed in the form of sales taxes, processing taxes 
on flour, wearing apparel, ete. 


To the professional or technical man these prob- 
lems may seem insoluble as we find ourselves led 
through the maze of political expediencies and final- 
ly left side-tracked with indefinite promises. Frank- 
ly, the answer cannot be found in such obscurity of 
issues, and the Federation reiterates the only direct 
and economiéally sound program which alone offers 
a comprehensive and satisfying solution. Again, in 
reply to the President’s message we call your atten- 
tion to those resolutions, described in this issue of 
the Bulletin, issuing out of the National Conven- 
tion of the F.A.E.C.T. Like the ‘‘Statement of 
Principles’’, published in past issues of the Bulletin, 
regarding public works and housing, unemployment 
and social insurance, and work relief, they point out 
the only way towards immediate relief and the clari- 
fication of those fundamental problems so integrally 
related to real recovery. 

It is entirely within the scope of our industrial 

(Continued on page 13) 
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It Wasn’t Fit To Print 


ROFESSIONAL and technical men were es- 
pecially concerned in the proceedings of the 
National Congress for Unemployment and Social In- 
surance, which met in Washington the early part 
of January. Though the New York Times and al- 
most all other newspapers did not find the news 
“fit to print’’, this Congress was so important that 
close to three thousand delegates came thousands of 
miles to attend. 


Among them were 453 delegates from no less than 
202 professional organizations. These men and 
women were fooled neither by what the papers do 
not say, nor by what the Administration does say. 
They knew that economic security is the most vital 
issue in the minds of millions. They knew that 
alleged distinctions between types of workers have 
no bearing on the questions: when do we work?— 
how do we eat—how do we live when we are sick 
or aged? 


H. R. 2827 Provides Real Insurance 


So farmers and miners and dock workers and 
clerks and technical men joined together to sup- 
port the Workers’ Bill. The Bill, H. R. 2827, was in 
troduced into Congress by Congressman Lundeen 
from Minnesota. In its provisions it stands in 
marked contrast to the Administration sponsored 
Wagner-Lewis Bill, and in its provisions it brings 
out pointedly the fundamental objectives of real un- 
employment and social insurance. It is necessary 
again to repeat that the Lundeen Bill is noteworthy 
in the following respects: 


It includes all workers, whether unemployed now 
or later. 


It pays benefits equal to the average local wage 
for each category of work. 


The necessary funds are raised by the Government 
and employers through taxes on high incomes, in- 
heritances and gifts, and not by contributions from 
the workers. 


It provides adequate sickness, maternity and old 
age insurance. 


It is controlled by commissions composed of the 
workers who would get this insurance, and whose in- 
terests are concerned. 


In contrast, the Wagner-Lewis Bill shows the type 
of bill which no worker should accept, and especially 
the professional man. 


Not only does the Bill omit 


G. Lyman Paine 


all the millions now unemployed, but does not in- 
clude any professional man at any time. We are 
completely left out of the picture. According to 
the terms of the Bill, funds are to be raised by 
contributions by the employees; they are controlled 
by the employers and the government ; its provisions 
for maternity, health and old age insurance, where 
they exist at all, are pitiably inadequate. And 
its benefits run for a maximum of twenty-six weeks. 
This is significant for those of us who have been 
unable to find employment for years. 


Close to 3 Million Represented at Congress 


In view of the pressure being exerted by the Ad- 
ministration for the passage of the Wagner-Lewis 
Bill, the National Congress becomes of increasing 
importance. Close to three million people were rep- 
resented by delegates. Millions more have endorsed 
the Workers’ Bill, H.R. 2827. The Congress was 
probably the greatest example of united action in 
the history of the country. The part played in this 
by the hundreds of professional delegates was sig- 
nificant. It marked the growing realization by pro- 
fessionals of their community of interests with the 
millions of their fellows of the working population. 


Steps Proposed for Chapters 


In all the steps necessary to secure the passage of 
H.R. 2827, professionals, and that means the tech- 
nical men also, must continue to add their under- 
standing and active support to all others involved 
in the task. Continuing action was provided for 
by the Congress. _We in the Federation can and 
must participate. The following steps are suggest- 
ed for immediate consideration by all chapters: 


1, Have delegates meet with the Local Sponsoring 
Committee in the locality. 


2. Together with them, form a permanent Joint ac- 
tion Committee for the Workers’ Bill. 


3. Obtain and distribute thousands of copies of H. R. 
2827, 


4, Organize reporting meetings where the Congress 
and its accomplishments can be discussed and pop- 
ularized. 


5. Start a post card campaign to the congressmen 
from the vicinity and to President Roosevelt. 
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INTERVIEW WITH ICKES 


SSSS= 


Delegates from the various Federation Chapters attending the National Con- 
gress for Unemployment and Social Insurance, held in Washington, formed 
a delegation to Secretary Ickes. A program for low cost housing is closely 
allied to any program to secure economic and social security. This delegation 
wished to know what provisions affecting the welfare and security of technical 
men were contemplated by the P.W.A. in its new program. The committee 
submitted a written brief of its proposed public works and housing program 
designed to provide housing and other public services for approximately 
15.5 million families in the United States. Mr. Ickes expressed himself in 
sympathy with the brief submitted to him, with a few exceptions ‘which might 
be argued’. Mr. Ickes further stated that he was in sympathy with the ‘‘gen- 


—— 


eral subject’’ of unemployment insurance. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 1935, 11:45 A. M. 


Q.—(by the committee) Is the Federal Housing Pro- 
gram as you see it to be self-liquidating? 

A.—(by Mr. Ickes) It will be self-liquidating if we 
except the grant or 30% subsidy by the government. 


Q.—What rents do you consider will prevail on these 
housing projects? 

A.—In the large cities, as New York or Chicago, about 
$7.00 per room. In other areas about $5.00 per room. 


Q.—Do you intend to use relief labor in the construction 
of the projects? 


A.—The labor employed will be taken from the relief 
rolls. 


Q.—At what wage rates will these men be employed? 


A.—We have not yet decided this matter but I can refer 
you to the President’s message of January 4th. 


Q.—The President said, did he not, that wage rates 
would be less than prevailing rates for this variety of 
labor but possibly more than home relief scales? 


A.—The President stated that wage rates would be 
less than prevailing rates, but more than home relief. 


Q.—As the largest employer of this sort of labor in the 
country, in fact as the only employer of this sort of labor, 
whatever wage rates are adopted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment must inevitably drive down the prevailing rates 
of all technical labor over the country even in private em- 
ployment? 


A.—That is not unlikely. 
Q.—Then it may be assumed that our government can- 


not provide adequate housing for its people without de- 
basing the wage scales of the laboring population. 


A—I would prefer that you draw your own conclu- 
sions. 


Q.—Don’t you think this is a bad policy on the part 
of the Federal Government? 


A.—What would you have me do? We are trying to 
take as many men off the relief rolls as possible and our 
funds are strictly limited. 


Committee.—It is the opinion of the Federation that 
the primary consideration in such a program should be 
human needs. If more money is necessary, it is available 
in other ways, by increased taxation on incomes over 
$5,000, on corporation profits, on inheritances and gifts, 
all of which proposals are embodied in the Workers Bill 
for Unemployment and Social Insurance. 


A.—That is not within my jurisdiction. These are mat- 
ters for the Treasury Department, 


Committee.—The Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians has adopted a minimum wage 
scale for technical employees in the United States. We 
would like to present this to you for your consideration. 


A.—Send it in to us. 


Committee.—Then in the last analysis, the protection 
of the living standards of technical employees will de- 
pend on the pressure that they themselves are prepared 
to bring to bear on the government through the force of 
organization. 


A.—Yes. 


Q.—Then may we assume that we may continue to 
organize the technical men employed in the departments 
under your control? 


A.—Yes. I am in favor of organization. You are cit- 
izens and know your rights under the Constitution. There 
will be no opposition to organization of technical men in 
those departments under my jurisdiction. 


Committee for the F.A.E.C.T. 


Elroy Webber, Chairman, Lyman Paine, 
Simon Breines, Morris Sharnoff, Joseph 
Getter. 


(Ed, Nete: Secretary Ickes’ mere “off-the-record”? en- 
dorsement of our activities will secure neither jobs nor 
decent wages for technical men. His equivocal answers 
clearly indicate that only the powerful pressure of nation- 
wide organization will bring about the realization of cur 
program.) 
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Phila. Active On 
City-Wide Campaign 


Neighborhood meetings in four sections of the 
city, establishment of a speakers bureau, a sym- 
posium, open to the general public, with prominent 
speakers, are all parts of a city wide campaign for 
public works and housing being started by the 
_ Philadelphia chapter. This campaign is in turn part 
of a general Plan of Work, proposed by the Organ- 
ization Committee, and adopted by the Chapter 
Council. The campaign is intended to arouse mass 
support for the public works and housing program, 
which would not only provide employment, but much 
needed housing, parks, ete. 


Though not generally known, there still remain 
thousands of homes in this ‘city of homes’ without 
heating facilities other than kerosene stoves, with 
only oil lamps for lighting, without baths or inside 
toilets, and many other of the most elementary re- 
quirements of decent housing. Philadelphia also 
has more than its quota of old fire-trap tenements, 
whose demolition is long over due. 


Researches of a chapter committee reveal that 
more than 50% of the city’s dwellings (270 thou- 
sand out of 500 thousand) have been foreclosed in 
the last two years. Figures compiled by the office 
of Social Survey, in Philadelphia, show that only 
68% of the city’s dwellings are in good condition, 
and that over ‘‘8,000 at present inhabited are unfit 
to live in.’’ 


Other fields of social service to be surveyed by the 
Organization Committee include Transit Co-ordina- 
tion, Food Inspection Service, Publie Utility Serv- 
ice, Thermal Reclamation of Waste, Coordinated 
City Planning, and Recreational Activities. 


Act Against Layoffs 


The Plan of Work also contains a program of ac- 
tivity for Unemployed and L.W.D. work, Organiza- 
tion in Private Industry, Civil Service, and Regional 
work. Specifically, for L.W.D. workers, the plan 
calls for immediate action against a threatened lay- 
off on L.W.D. Information is at hand to the effect 
that layoffs for the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
areas are due soon after February 15, and a mass 
protest meeting of those now on L.W.D. is being 
ealled. 


The organization of a Wilmington, Del., chapter 
is now under serious consideration, and all technical 
men residing in that city are cordially invited to 
communicate with the Philadelphia Chapter at 1206 
Walnut Street, as soon as possible. 
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Applied Seience - - 
At Eelipse Aviation 


Bees AVIATION CORP. (subsidiary of Ben- 

dix Corp.) in New Jersey, a war industries plant 
with large contracts from the Navy Department and 
Japan, not only concentrates on development work 
for air lines, but has perfected forced overtime and 
wage cuts into a fine art. This perfection has beer 
increasingly evident for the past two years, during 
which Eclipse has been experiencing the most pros- 
perous period in its history, while the technical men 
employed there have received successive wage cuts 
of 30% and over. 
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Federation Letter Effective 


Most of the fifty technical men in the plant do 
work of a highly specialized nature. This includes 
the design of starters, generators, and other air- 
plane accessories. By virtue of their experience 
they would be difficult to replace. This has not pre- 
vented a salary seale for detailers, who also do 
layout work, of from $25 to a few who get $35. The 
top salary, which is paid to men who practically 
carry through designs on important developments, 
is $37.50 with one or two getting a dollar or so 
more. 

As for compensation for overtime, the magnificent 
sum of 75 cents is paid for a meal, and then only if 
two hours or more extra are put in weekdays and 
four on Saturdays. The men are supposed to work 
a forty hour week, but are often foreed to stay until 
eight and sometimes ten o’clock. And even Sunday 
is not always a holiday at ‘‘Eclipse Aviation Corp., 
East Orange, New Jersey.’’ Jobs lay around for 
weeks, completed after rush overtime has been put 
in on them. 


Specialized Work With Low Pay 


An indication of how they can improve their con- 
ditions was given the men in the plant a few months 
ago. Our Bulletin reporter, who has been investiga- 
ting conditions in Eelipse Aviation, states that after 
a copy of a letter which the Federation had ad- 
dressed to the men was shown to the chief engineer, 
overtime miraculously stopped. It is due to the fact 
that the men did not immediately take the hint that 
was so subtly, though unconsciously, given by the 
management, that overtime has again been institu- 
ted. If anticipation of organized action produced 
such a result, it is easy to predict what organization 
(into the Federation) could bring! 
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William R. Hearst - 
Union Mater 


i* recent months, the feverish campaigns carried 
on by William Randolph Hearst have attracted 
our attention. Millionaire newspaper publisher, 
real estate operator, and collector of art objects, he 
is known to all of us. He enjoys a reputation as a 
professional patriot. which dates back to and pre- 
ceeds the Spanish American War. A love of coun- 
try and a devotion to one’s fellow men indeed are 
commendable traits. But. Mr. Hearst DEALS in pa- 
triotism, as he does in stocks and bonds. Such being 
the case, one can expeet him to buy low and sell 
high—his patriotism. 

Among other things, Mr. Hearst. owns a quarter 
of a million acres of land, a large portion of which 
is located in California and is used for the pro- 
duction of fruit, vegetables, etc. Mr. Hearst’s pa- 
triotism played an important role in the payment 
of ten and twelve cents an hour to agricultural la- 
borers. Mr. Hearst undoubtedly acted in the best 
interests of his fellow men when he participated in 
organizing and hiring bands of vigilantes to ter- 
rorize, beat up, and kidnap some of these workers 
who were active in unionizing the men so that they 
might bargain collectively for a decent wage. It 
behooves us to take notice of Mr. Hearst as an enemy 
of organized labor. We, too, as members of the Fed- 
eration, may meet with Mr. Hearst’s opposition. 


Led Campaign Against Strike 


During the San Francisco general strike last July, 
when marine workers struck for higher wages and 
against the blacklisting hiring halls controlled by 
the ship-owners, Mr. Hearst directed the entire 
newspaper campaign against the strike by long dis- 
tance telephone communications from London. At 
the receiving end in San {ranciseo was George 
Creel, head of the American Newspaper Alliance. 
Yet Mr. Hearst takes pride in his fight against 
‘foreign agitators.’’ 

It was in keeping with these traditional interests 
that Mr. Hearst sent a reporter to cover the first 
National Convention of the Federation of Archi- 
teets, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians at Chi- 
eago last December. A member of our publicity 
committee was approached with the following: ‘‘I 
want to get the low-down on this organization. I 
was told that it’s being run by foreign agitators.’’ 
The reporter was assured that the Federation is a 
non-political organization of technical employees 
which accepted members regardless of race, color, 
creed, political opinion or affiliation. Mr. Hearst 
Jr. did not stay to hear more about us. 

With age comes wisdom and enlightenment, but 
not for Mr. Hearst and his friends. The following 
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day a reporter entered the convention hall and de- 
livered himself of his burden in much the same way 
as the old Roman couriers did when they transmit- 
ted their messages to their chiefs and collapsed from 
exhaustion. ‘‘I’m from the New Masses”’ ( a radical 
weekly periodical). ‘‘I was sent for your news re- 
lease, to be wired to New York immediately.’’ Our 
brother politely informed the reporter that we were 
anxious to get our releases into all pubications and 
his paper as well. All that we required were his cre- 
dentials. He searched through his pockets hurriedly 
and exclaimed, ‘‘must have left it in my other suit.’’ 
The member of the publicity committee smiled 
knowingly and informed Mr. Hearst Jr. that if he 
would eall his office and have them call us back, we 
would then be quite satisfied. The gentleman balked, 
muttered under his breath, and left without further 
comment. 

Falsified Facts in ‘‘Expose’’ 

Mr. Hearst operates in a very large field. An 
interview between a Hearst reporter and a group of 
Professors in the University of Syracuse, resulted 
in an ‘‘expose’’ in all of Mr. Hearst’s papers. The 
interview had been falsified in order to raise a ery 
of ‘‘foreign agitators in our schools and colleges.’’ 
At Columbia University, a similar interview was 
frustrated when the Professors insisted that a sten- 
ographer record the entire conversation. 

The interests whom Mr. Hearst serves are the 
same Chambers of Commerce and associations of 
manufacturers who ery for higher commodity prices 
and lower wages. Between these two oppressive 
economic forces, all employees are held in a vise 
from which there is no way out exeept solid organ- 
ization. 

Build the Federation! In this way we will build 
our best weapon against the provocations of Mr. 
Hearst, and his associates whose main publicist it is 
his dishonor to be. 

Alexander Ginsley. 


Information Wanted 


The Committee on Research and Statistics of the 
New York Chapter, is assembling material relating 
to the technical professions. It is anxious to obtain 
magazine articles, newspaper clippings, statistical 
data related in any way to technical men, informa- 
tion on wages, hours and working conditions in 
plants and offices throughout the country, and any 
other information which may pfove useful to our 
organization, Chapters and members are urged to 
aid in this work. We must have facts, figures and 
case histories to carry on effective organization! 
Material should be mailed to the Federation, % 
Committee on Statistics and Research, 119 East 18th 
Street, N. Y. C. 
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Our Productive Capacity 


by Dr. Walter Polakov 


Dr. Polakov, former consultant to the Tennesee Valley Authority, is one of 
America’s foremost authorities on industrial planning and engineering. 


The following is the conclusion of an analysis of the relation between America’s 
real productive capacity and its average consumption during the last decade. 


Part II. 


E as a nation live in second-hand houses. We 
seek shelter in shacks and despicable hovels. 
We live in tenements defying all laws of decency 
and sanitation; we rent remodeled apartments after 
the houses were abandoned as unfit by their original 
owners. And yet we replace them, even in 1929, 
only at the rate of 144%, which means that we com- 
placently expect the average house to be fit for 
habitation for three score and ten years. Yet our 
cement mills have 374% excess capacity. Our glass 
window plants can produce 776% more output and 
the excess of our structural steel output is 570%. 


Ifow are we situated as regards so-called services ? 
We have about every fifth bed in all hospitals (ex- 
cept mental) vacant, while at the same time only 
half of those who need hospitalization ean get it in 
‘‘charity’’ wards or buy it. A large percentage of 
our doctors and nurses are idle for want of patients, 
while sick men are dying without the benefit of the 
medical profession. We as a nation spend 31, bil- 
lion dollars for health, or $26 per capita, and since 
we should be spending $42, it means that every year 
we neglect our health by spending $16 to keep us 
from starvation and freezing rather than to alleviate 
pain. 


Education Budgets Decline 


For our education, whatever its quality, we spent 
$3,723,000,000 in 1929, whereas our authorities es- 
timate a total budget of 12 billion dollars as de- 
sirable. What happened to our teachers and little 
red school houses in the country, after the past 
glory of 1929, is a matter too sordid to be related 
here. 


Grim is the picture of America, impoverished by 
the idleness of plants and low purchasing power, 
even during the days of the acme of industrial 
activities. The social implications of our economic 
Slavery to low income is mentioned in the conclusion 
of the ‘‘National Survey of Potential Productive 
Capacity’’ summary of its findings. 


“Today over 90% of our people have their freedom 
constricted by material necessities. The release of 
production and the resulting abundance would ex- 


pand their freedom of choice in respect to occupa- 
tion, to consumption of goods, to recreation.” 


The figure of $4,370 of family annual income 
which is the report’s evaluation of the possible and 
desirable budget, is merely a minimum sum. pro- 
viding only the necessities of life and the essential 
services required by healthy and decent standards 
of living. But ‘‘beyond these essentials lies most 
of hife,’’ are the significant words with which the 
report was concluded. 


Productive Capacity Increasing 


And yet one clearly discerns certain ominous 
facts. Most of our industrial plants of today are 
fast becoming obsolete. Newer, more efficient plants 
ave gradually taking their place. In the shoe in- 
dustry the Compo process of cementing takes the 
place of stitched shoes with a great increase of 
productivity and reduction of labor force. In tex- 
tile finishing, the average plant, processing from 
7) to 85 yards per minute, is displaced by the plant 
!uilt within the last couple of years finishing from 
200 to 250 yards per minute. In the steel industry, 
five continuous sheet mills have been built in the 
last year and two are under construction, each of 
which requires 130 men to produce the output which 
in the average mills requires the employment of 
4,500 men. 


And so our capacity to produce makes daily 
gigantic strides (astonishingly overlooked by the 
Brookings volume, ‘‘America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume’’, page 129 and ff.) toward increased pro- 
duction and increased output per man-hour. <A cer- 
tain proportion between the overhead and wages 
that once existed has no longer a place in modern 
industry. The total income from wages and salaries 
shrinks. The total claim of interest depreciation, 
ete., rapidly grows. No old empirical rules as to 
maintaining the balanee between purchasing power 
and productive capacity hold in this re-shaping 
economy, and the work of the national survey, valu- 
able as it is, should be put a first step toward further 
inquiries and careful planning if we want to meet 
the grave issues of the impending future. 
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A Program For Teehnieal Men 
Adopted at the First National Convention 


‘HE severity of the current depression has dealt a 
severe blow to the technical profession. The demand 
for technical skill has tapered off practically to the van- 
ishing point. There exists an army of 15 million unem- 
ployed in whose ranks are technical men comprising ap- 
proximately 70% of the profession. Conditions on relief 
projects are such as to demoralize those securing this 
form of employment. Humilating pauperization, pay at 
subsistence levels, no sick leave or vacation, and general 
insecurity—such are the lot of relief work employees. 


Employees in industry or on P.W.A. projects have suf- 
fered severely. Their pay is now less than 50% of their 
former rates. Hours have been lengthened and staffs 
have been reduced to a bare skeleton force. The tempo of 
production has been increased tremendously, adding to 
the unemployed. 


Civil Service standards have felt the weight of depres- 
sion “economics”. Positions accepted at low pay, because 
of the permanency guaranteed, are now abolished. Sal- 
aries have been scaled down until they approach relief 
levels. Wholesale firing of Civil Service employees is com- 
mon practice and very often relief workers, who have 
no alternative, are taken on at wages 1, of that prevail- 
ing in Civil Service. The cost of living has risen over 
twenty percent, yet government pay remains fixed or 
is reduced, as witness the Federal Economy Bill pay-cut 
of 15%. 

The palliatives offered, such as the Public Works 3.3 
billion dollar program and the Housing program, have 
failed miserably to alleviate conditions. The inclusion of 
self liquidation clauses and other restrictive features have 
hindered rapid expansion of Public Works projects. The 
methods of financing these projects have also served as a 
retarding infiuence. 

Basing itself on these facts the Convention formulated 
a conprehensive program. This program is predicated 
on the belief that the organized efforts of all technical 
men under the leadership of the Federation can and will 
achieve profound improvement in the economic status of 
the technical professional. 


Program 
WORK RELIEF 


All technical men on relief work be retained. 


2. Those laid off from relief projects be immediately re- 
instated. 


3. The “means tests” and “paupers’ oaths” be abolished. 


4. Wage rates for work performed be not less than the 
Federation standards. 


on 


Employees be granted sick leave with pay and two 
days vacation for every month of employment. 


6. The civil rights of relief employees shall not be abro- 
gated and that there be no discrimination because of 
race, color, creed, sex or political belief. 


Relief work shall be considered temporary and that 
a real Public Works program following the lines of 
the Federation proposals be immediately instituted. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


1. All salary reductions in Civil Service be immediately 
restored. 


2. Basic rates be increased commensurate with the rising 
cost of living. 


3. Compensation in the service be not less than the Fed- 
eration standards. 


4. Work let to private contractors have stipulation that 
salaries and conditions for the technical staff be equal 
to those prevailing in Civil Service. 


The 30 hour week be mandatory in the service. 
The Federal Economy Bill be abolished. 


The legislatures enact suitable laws for the protec- 
tion of Civil Service and for the extension of the 
merit system. ‘ 
8. The Federal Classification Act be extended to apply 
to the Field Service. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


A genuine Unemployment Insurance Bill be enacted to 
comply with the following principles: 

(a) Compensation equal to prevailing salaries in the 
profession. 

(b) Contributions to be made by government and em- 
ployers and that no levies be made on employees’ 
wages. 

(c) Insurance be administered by representatives elect- 
ed by various categories of employees. 

(d) The insurance shall include all types and categories 
of employees. 

(e) The insurance bill to receive our endorsement is now 
know as H.R. 2827, formerly H.R. 7598. 


HOUSING PROGRAM 


1. Housing is a permanent government responsibility 
and that national, state and local governments take 
immediate steps to inaugurate a program of housing 
construction. 

2. A Federal Planning Bureau be set up to survey all 

social needs including educational facilities, health 

protection, transportation, etc. 

The land required be publicly owned and acquired by 

condemnation at prices determined by use value. The 

land to be in a location accessible to industry. 

4, Finances for this program be obtained by taxation 
of annual incomes exceeding $5,000, taxation of ex- 
cess profits and by the floating of long term loans at 
low interest rates. 


Nos 


() 


PUBLIC WORKS PRINCIPLES 


1. Self liquidation shall not be a requirement for Pub- 

lic Works. 

The administration of Public Works in its various 

details shall include representation from the work- 

ers and consumers involved. 

3. The wages and hours for all work shall not be less 
than the prevailing union standards. 

4. The charges to workers for all social utilities shall be 
within their means and housing rents be no greater 
than 1/5 of the worker’s income. 

5. A large scale program be immediately instituted. 


bo 
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PRIVATE INDUSTRY AND ORGANIZATION 


1. The Federation scale be the basic wage level for 
which we should strive. 

2. An organizational drive be made to establish office 
organizations in industry and on P.W.A. projects. 

3. Chapters be set up as regional centers to organize 
local and new chapters in neighboring areas. 


Plan of Action 


In order to carry out the above program the Na- 
tional Convention proposed that the following plan of 
action be earried out by the chapters and membership :— 


WORK RELIEF 


1. Each chapter and group send copies of the resolution 
on work relief to the local, state and federal relief 
authorities, to the press and to President Roosevelt. 

2. Project meetings shall be called at which the reso- 
lution should be presented and committees selected to 
place the resolution before the local authorities. A 
petition in support of the resolution should be circu- 
lated. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Each Chapter should contact its loeal Congressmen 
through postcards printed by the Committees sponsoring 
the Bill. The Chapter should also send committees to con- 
tact these Congressmen in order to secure their support 
for its passage. 

City Councils should be contacted to get them to mem- 
orialize Congress for the passage of H. R. 2827. 

Organizations similar to our own should also be con- 
tacted by Chapter committees to gain their support for 
the Bill. 

Individual members should convince other workers to 
support the Bill and to send post cards to their Congress- 
men. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


The National Executive Committee will in the near 
future issue a complete program for action on Civil Serv- 
ice. Each chapter shall prepare a legislative program 
and inaugurate a campaign to gain decent standards for 
all technical employees in this group. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Committees shall be set up in each Chapter to prepare 
projects along the lines laid down in the program. These 
projects are to be presented to proper authorities and 
pressure exerted to bring them to fruition. 


ORGANIZATION 


1. A two months membership drive should be started at 
once in each chapter. A competition within each 
chapter to stimulate the campaign should be arranged. 

2. Concentration in this drive should be placed on or- 
ganizing in industry and the setting up of plant and 
office organizations. 

3. Bi-monthly reports must be sent to the National Of- 
fice by each Chapter. Forms for these reports will be 
issued by the National Office. Reports will be ana- 
lyzed and suggestions and instructions sent out, based 
on the information they provide. 

4. Women’s auxiliaries, of a semi-social nature, should 
be organized by each Chapter. 

5. In the near future, the National Committee will set 
up a form of organization for student groups. These 
students will be considered as unemployed members 
of the Federation. 

6. (a) Press releases on Federation activities should be 
issued periodically to local papers by every Chapter. 
(b) Our proposals on Housing and other projects 
must receive full publicity. 
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7. The following organizational methods for private in- 
dustry are recommended by the Convention. 
(a) Circulation and sale of Bulletin within plant. 
(b) Bulletin should include articles on conditions in 
specific plants. 
(c) Joint activities with non-technical men should be 
carried out within the plants in order to effect better 
and stronger organization. 
(d) Each Chapter should set up an organizational 
fund in order to employ a regional organizer whose 
task will be to organize plant and office groups and 
to set up additional Chapters in the region of the 
parent Chapter. 
(e) A pamphlet on organization should be issued 
quarterly by each Chapter. 

To carry out the above Program of Action most ef- 
fectively, the Convention decided that the procedure be 
based on the following: 

There must be the most complete possible democratic 
proceedure within the organization by the membership 
itself and the maximum of local initiative on local prob- 
lems, with the final decision of approval or disapproval of 
policies to be determined by majority vote at membership 
meetings. 

In disputes arising from the employer-employee rela- 
tionship, and in the promotion of legislation affecting us, 
the determination of tactics shall be made by the men 
involved. : 

All settlements of grievances by arbitration or other- 
wise shall be subject to the approval of the men involved. 

These tactics should justly include those means by 
which we may secure the support of other employees (as 
well as contribute our support) whether the latter be 
technical or non-technical, organized or not, on the work 
location or not—depending on the situation. 

These tactics should also include the right to strike, 
to withhold services, to pursuade others to boycott those 
responsible for the grievances fought against, and to 
make public protest. 
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development, present and future, to convert the 
vast resources of nature into necessities of a full 
life, and to place such necessities at the disposal of 
all who produce them. This will not be achieved by 
a public works program providing ‘‘subsistence’’ 
wages. Only a program of the scope proposed by 
the Federation will help bring about recovery. Only 
a program providing decent wages will accomplish 
these ends. 

Thus we accept, and ask all other professional 
technical men to accept, the inadequacies of the 
President’s recommendations as a challenge to our 
purpose in a needful society. As such workers in 
the arts and sciences we have found this challenge 
forced upon our recognition, demanding the applica- 
tion of our organized skill in formulating such a 
program and developing united action for obtain- 
ing it. 

The power of a full social consciousness, capable 
of solving these fundamental problems which now 
confront us, will emerge solely through our com- 
bined efforts with the support of the entire working 
population, employed and unemployed. 
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Our National Officers 
-= Thumbnail Sketches 


Robert Mifflin Sentman, President 


OBERT MIFFLIN SENTMAN, national president 
of the F.A.E.C.T., is one of our most enthusi- 
astic missionaries in the field of technical employee 
organization. A firm exponent of the Federation 
Program, he has succeeded in winning the support 
of a large number of technical men and has been 
one of those most active in the Washington Chapter ; 
and before that, the Philadelphia Chapter when he 
was employed there. 

Brother Sentman, who was born in Chester, Pa., 
34 years ago, is a graduate of Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, and was a member of the T Square Club. 
After travel and study abroad, where he centered 
his interest in modern developments in architecture, 
Brother Sentman returned to the U. S. to practice 
his profession. He has been employed by some of 
the largest firms in the country such as Day and 
Klauder, Schultze and Weaver, and Warren and 
Wetmore. He is at present employed by the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington. 

In addition to his avocational studies in painting, 
Brother Sentman is a keen student of economics and 
sociology. Is was out of his complete understand- 
ing of the present predicament of the technical em- 
ployee that he was prompted to say +— “The Fed- 
eration is my primary interest and the foremost of 
all personal activities of professional value. With- 
out the Federation, all technical professional work- 
ers would be placed at immeasurable disadvantage, 
not only on an economic basis, but because of the 
new cultural horizons of attainment which it offers 
professionally.”’ 


Jesse A. Yeakel, 1st Vice-President 


Jesse A. Yeakel, first Vice-President of the F.A. 
E.C.T., was born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1891. He 
attended Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pitts- 
burgh, where he completed the course in civil en- 
gineering. 

Brother Yeakel’s first experience in the engineer- 
ing field was obtained in the structural drafting 
room of the American Bridge Company at Am- 
bridge, Pa. Then came various positions in detail- 
ing and design of buildings and bridges with other 
organizations including MeClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany and Fort Bridge Works. He designed erection 
methods and equipment for numerous bridges among 
which are Pont Bridge, Pittsburgh, Glassport-Clair- 
ton Bridge at Charleston, S. C., and many others. 

One of the most active members of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, Brother Yeakel was the author of the Pro- 
gram for the Employment of Architectural and 
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Structural Designers and Draftsmen,. which was pre- 
sented at the Chicago Convention. 


Our first Vice-President rides a hobby—that of 
languages. His specialties are Spanish, German and 
French. (Your seribe has often yearned for speak- 
ing familiarity with a number of languages. What 
a help it must be when a girder won’t fit into po- 
sition—and knowledge of only one language is far 
from sufficient to express complete frustration !) 


[Editor’s Note:— In a recent letter to the Bul- 
letin, Brother Yaekel urged that we avoid publiea- 
tion of photographs of our national officers, because, 
as he modestly expressed it, ‘‘Brothers Korchien, 
Sentman. et al, would receive all the fan mail.’’] 


Chapters In Fight 
Against Layofts 


PROTEST campaign against mass layoffs on 

L.W.D., scheduled for February 15th, has been 
started by the Pittsburgh Chapter. A protest reso- 
lution was forwarded to Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Relief Administrator in Washington, with copies to 
Governor Earle, State Administrator Johnson, the 
local administrator, and a copy to the Philadelphia 
Chapter. Philadelphia has responded and both 
chapters are now working as a unit from both ends 
of the state. 


A reply was received from Mr. Hopkins within a 
week, in which he answered all questions put to him 
and stated that February 15th will not necessarily 
end jobs. State Administrator Johnson also an- 
swered that he had issued no instructions for this 
layoff. However, the chapter is redoubling its ef- 
forts in demanding continuation of relief work. 


Call Meeting to Plan Action 


Leaflets on this protest, fully explaining the issue, 
were distributed on all L.W.D. projects, and the re- 
sponse from the men has been splendid. A meet- 
ing, at which a capacity attendance is expected, has 
been called for February 25, where resolutions and 
a plan of concerted action to carry them out will be 
adopted. The plans call for a large delegation to 
present their demands, after the meeting, to the 
loeal office. 


Due to the chapter’s activity, many new members 
have joined the Federation. The increase in dues, 
adopted at the Convention, met with a few objec- 
tions, but after the issue of finance for the National 
Office was placed before the membership, the new 
schedule was unanimously accepted. 


The chapter is now in the midst of elections for 
officers and executive council members. 
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The National Housing Conference 
A Study In Confusion 


By PHILLIP EDWARDS 


HE Federation watches with interest the develop- 
ment of the housing movement in this country. 
A housing program means jobs and homes for many 
workers in the building trades and allied profes- 
sions. However, when the National Public Housing 
Conference, held in Washington, January 17-20, 
coincides with the introduction of the President’s 
request for a $4,880,000,000 relief appropriation, we 
ery “‘en garde’’. If the Housing protagonists see 
that appropriation as a means to promote the build- 
ing of low cost housing, it behooves us to wateh 
closely. The President has recently stipulated a 
$50 a month average wage under this program of 
“useful work’’, 

Among the speakers at the Housing Conference 
were Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, See’y 
Ickes, Langdon Post, Ellen Wilkinson, and Rabbi 
Israel. Only indirect reference was made to wage 
seales. The main emphasis was placed on the need for 
slum clearance and on the administrative and legis- 
lative machinery necessary to carry out a program. 
A few speakers stressed the importance of achieving 
low cost housing at the expense of profits rather 
than wages. For the most part, the conference en- 
deavored to build up public demand for housing suf- 
ficient to overcome the inertia of our top-heavy 
bureaueratie methods. 


Decent Wage or ‘‘Security Wage’’? 


If advantage is to be taken of the public senti- 
ment in favor of low cost housing to justify slashing 
wage rates under the new program, that program 
takes on an ominous aspect for us. When the in- 
sidious emphasis on ‘‘low rents’? becomes too vehe- 
ment, it is necessary for all the workers, who will 
-ereate that housing, to prepare to fight for their 
~ proper wages. The way to lower housing costs is 
not by breaking down wage standards and destroy- 
ing unions through a special wage—a wage which 
is less than that paid in private employment—a 
wage the President calls a ‘‘security wage’’ for 
those now unemployed. A housing program is too 
dear at that price. The failure of the New Deal to 
raise wages and its greater success, recently dis- 
closed in the press, in raising profits, are bad enough 
without this new menace to our living standards. 
The conference adroitly sidestepped the wage phase 
. of housing which is most important to us. 

‘The majority of the interests represented at the 
conference would feel justified in saerfficing wages 
for the ‘‘cause’’ of housing. With this attitude, how 


can they achieve rentals that the low income bracket 
can pay? As the rents are lowered through lowered 
wages, the new wage level demands an even lower 
rent! 


Profit or Need? 


It is interesting to watch the manoeuvers of the 
big wigs in housing. There is every conceivable 
confusion of mind represented at a conference of 
this sort. All the various representatives of F.H.A., 
P.W.A., Subsistence Homesteads, housing author- 
ities, planning boards, ete., appear and do battle in 
polite disregard of basic contradictions. The econ- 
flict arises between the approach based on profit 
and that based on need. 


Mr. Ickes says that the Federal Government is 
only pinch-hitting in this matter of low cost hous- 
ing, until the States and Municipalities are able to 
take up the burden. In the meantime he builds up 
a tremendous administrative department to control 
housing with the funds that might be employed bet- 
ter at building houses. If you call sitting, like a 
brooding hen, on the funds allocated for housing a 
substitute for local action on the matter, we never 
will have housing, or what little we have will con- 
tribute merely to the powers of the spoils system. 
Mr. Ickes says that the local governments can do 
little or nothing on their own until the Federal gov- 
ernment takes initial action, the Federal Govern- 
ment holding the purse strings. There the matter is 
left. 


There are those enthusiastic proponents of hous- 
ing reform who welcome the present official trends 
as a solution of the conditions of life that unbal- - 
anced economic relationships have perpetrated in 
our cities. If they are willing thus to play blindly 
into the hands of those whose interests are diamet- 
rically opposed to the interests of the class for 
which the reform is intended, they deserve severe 
censure. Therein lies the danger of reform. Only 
those reforms can be achieved which strengthen the 
position of certain powerful interests. For example, 
the F.H.A., stealing the thunder and sentiment of 
the building Public Housing movement, attempts to 
stabilize the mortgage market. 


Has any such concentrated effort as that evinced 
by the tremendous publicity campaign of that de- 
partment been put forth to promote Public Housing? 
No! Now that that effort has failed to bring the de- 
sired results, the step-child ‘‘Publie Housing’”’ again 
is noticed. 

The National President of the F.A.E.C.T.—Robert 
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Mifflin Sentman—was our official representative at 
this conference. He summed up our position in re- 
lation to the conference plea for public support of 
its 20 billion dollar Housing Program, in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“We in the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians, intend to do everything 
within our power to insure the continuation and ex- 
pansion of the public housing program, now being 
undertaken by the government, on the grounds that 
such a program will create useful work for us and for 
thousands of our fellow workers. There is a neces- 
sity for a mass base to be built on which this housing 
program may be continued, and in this work such 
organizations as ours can play an important part,” 


In supporting the National Public Housing Con- 
ference demand for a 20 billion dollar housing pro- 
gram, we bear in mind that our stake is an adequate 
wage scale for those engaged in the production of 
that housing. On that basis we support the demand. 
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Paid Organizer In N.Y. 


The New York Chapter has inaugurated the new 
year by sending a paid, full time organizer into the 
field. Although the need for an organizer was long 
felt, it was only after an organization fund had been 
set up, that his selection was made practicable. The 
chapter looks forward to a marked acceleration in 
its work, since it will now be possible to contact a 
great many more plants and offices. 


On February first a meeting, which over 500 tech- 
nical men and women attended, was held to hear 
reports on the National Convention, the Ickes dele- 
gation and developments in the proposed Public 
Works Program. A guest speaker from the News- 
paper Guild spoke on the organizational problems of 
newspaper employees. Fifty new members joined 
the Federation and over $125.00 was collected in 
dues and contributions. 


A Chemist’s ‘Retort’ 


OGER ADAMS, Professor of Chemical Engineer- 
ing at the University of Mlinois, has just as- 
sumed the presidency of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. As quoted in ‘‘A Message from Our Presi- 
dent’’ in the first News Edition of the year (Janu- 
ary 10), he has one ambition for the Society which 
concerns the F.A.E.C.T. even more closely than the 
Society’s traditional policy of promoting the ad- 
vyanee of technological science. He says: 


“There is still a third function of the organiza- 
tion, the improvement of the professional standing of 
the chemist, ... That the chemist should be pictured 
in the minds of the public in the same catgory as 
the physician, engineer or lawyer, is the desire of 
all those who understand chemistry.” 


He makes two proposals. The first consists in 
setting up professional standards similar to those 
for engineers. This implies state licenses requiring 
both examination and several years’ experience. 


Of which chemists would such a scheme promote 
the welfare? Only of those already established in 
the profession. The insistence on experience, which 
even now prevents so many recent graduates and 
young chemists from ever gaining experience, will 
be legalized—practice of the profession will become 
even more restricted. As in the medical and legal 
professions, long-term apprenticeships at starvation 
wages will be not only a rule but a coveted priv- 
ilege. The existence of a large highly trained ap- 
prentice group will enable employers to force down 
the wages of licensed chemists. Finally, the threat 
of revocation, like the threat of disbarment, will 


hang over the heads of chemists who bring ‘‘unwel- 
come publicity’’ to the ‘‘profession’’ by engaging in 
activity to improve their conditions. 

Nor is the alternative which Dr. Adams suggests, 
i. e., educating the public to appreciate the accom- 
plishments of chemists and thereby creating a de- 
mand for their services, caleulated to further the 
chemists’ welfare. ‘‘. . . with the numerous inter- 
esting press reports of discoveries involving in- 
tricate pure and applied chemistry, the professional 
standing of the chemist with the laity is bound to 
improve.’’ From a general point of view, the future 
respect of the public is small solace for the present 
horrors of unemployment. And, more particularly, 
the ‘‘education’’ of the business publie to the value 
of chemists’ services can do little to increase em- 
ployment among chemists under the present condi- 
tions of business depression, for which Dr. Adams 
has no remedy. 


ee 


The only way for chemists to better the ‘‘stand- 
ing of their profession’’ is to organize and demand 
a thirty hour week with adequate rates of pay for 
all technicians in the chemical industry. 


‘‘Our President’s Message’’ closes with a com- 
ment on the ‘‘truly favored position’’ of the trained 
chemist today. President Adams says: 


“ . , It does not now appear to be presumptuous 
to predict the possibility of a shortage of research 
chemists within a few years.” 


If Dr. Adams would like to cope with this im- 
pending ‘‘shortage’’, he might get in touch with 
the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians. 


M. GOLDFRANK. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE E.A.E.C.T. 
Adopted At The 
National Convention 


PREAMBLE 


ARTICLE I:— NAME. OBJECT, 
AND ORGANIZATION 


The industrial and economic de- 
velopment of the United States is 
founded upon the technical skill and 
genius of its inhabitants. The tech- 
nical workers, whose achievements 
have made this development possible, 
have never received the remuneration 
commensurate with their contribution 
to this development. This organiza- 
tion has been formed with the object 
of securing for all technical workers 
the standard of living and economic 
security to which their training and 
achievements justly entitle them. 


SECTION 1, The name of this or- 
ganization shall be the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and 
Technicians. 

SECTION 2. The jurisdiction of the 
Federation shall extend to all pro- 
fessional activity in architecture, en- 
gineering, science, and technology, in 
the United States of America, its ter- 
ritories and possessions. 

SECTION 3, The object of the Fed- 
eration shall be to unite all employee 
and student technicians for the pur- 
pose of obtaining and preserving em- 
ployment with adequate wages and 
proper hours and working conditions. 

SECTION 4, The Federation may 
‘co-operate with employee organiza- 
tions and others on any issue con- 
sistent with the objectives of the 
F.A.E.C.T., but may support no po- 
litical party or candidate. 

SECTION 5, All members of the 
Federation in a given city, or area 
shall constitute a Chapter, which 
shall be the basic unit of organiza- 
tion. There may be only one Chap- 
ter in any city. 

SECTION 6, A group of seven or 
more technical employees in any lo- 
ality may organize themselves as a 
Chapter and become part of the Fed- 
eration, subject to the provisions of 
this Constitution. The acceptance of 
a Chapter shall be evidenced by the 
issuance of a charter granted by the 
National Executive Council. This 
charter, and any equipment issued 
with it, shall remain the property of 
the Federation, to be used by the 
‘Chapter as long as such Chapter and 


its members comply with the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Federa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE IT:—NATIONAL CON- 
VENTIONS, NATIONAL PRO- 
FESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


SECTION1, A National Conven- 
tion of the Federation shall be held 
annually. The National Executive 
Council shall designate the date of 
the Convention, and the city in which 
it is to be held, at least three months 
in advance, 


SECTION 2, Each Chapter shall be 
entitled to three delegates to the Con- 
vention. Each Chapter having more 
than three hundred members shall be 
entitled to one additional delegate for 
each five hundred members or frac- 
tion thereof in excess of this num- 
ber. Representation by proxy shall 
not be allowed. 


SECTION 8. The National Conven- 
tion shall be the legislative body of 
the Federation. It shall determine 
the general policies and laws of the 
organization. It shall be the final ar- 
biter of all matters pertaining to 
the organization in whole or in part. 
It may revoke charters of Chapters, 
but only by a 2% vote of all delegates 
to the Convention, after adequate 
hearing and upon charges properly 
preferred. It may authorize the levy 
of an assessment, but if this levy is 
recommended by the National- Ex- 
ecutive Council, notice of such rec- 
ommendation shall accompany the 
call for the Convention. A referen- 
dum of the Convention on any mat- 
ter shall be obligatory if called for 
by written request of delegates rep- 
resenting 25% of the membership of 
the Federation. 

SECTION 4, National Professional 
Conferences may be held in conjunc- 
tion with the National Convention, or 
otherwise as deemed necessary by the 
National Executive Council, 

SECTION 5. There shall be an 
auditing committee appointed from 
the delegates to the National Conven- 
tion which shall audit the National 
Financial Records. 

ARTICLE III:— NATIONAL 

OFFICERS 

SECTION 1, The National Officers 
shall be a President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, 


(the last two to be from the same 
Chapter). They shall have the usual 
functions of such officers, They shall 
be elected annually by the National 
Convention as a whole, and may be 
re-elected for one or more annual 
terms. No two National Officers ex- 
cept as above provided for shall be 
members of the same Chapter. 


SECTION 2. No paid official of the 
Federation shall receive a greater 
wage than he would if he were em- 
ployed in his own technical field un- 
der Federation wage standards, the 
exact amount to be fixed by the Na- 
tional Convention. 


ARTICLE IV:—NATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


SECTION 1, The National Exec- 
utive Council shall consist of the Na- 
tional Officers and one member from 
each Chapter, and shall represent the 
organization nationally. It shall car- 
ry out the decisions of the National 
Convention. It shall direct, supervise 
and co-ordinate the work of the 
Chapters, and collect from them dues 
and other authorized moneys. It may 
appoint a National Organizer, whose 
compensation shall be fixed by the 
National Convention. 


SECTION 2. It shall be obligatory 
upon the National Executive Council 
to call a conference whenever 25% 
or more of the Chapters so desire and 
so notify the Council. The confer- 
ence shall be called not earlier than 
one month nor later than six weeks 
after the Council has been notified. 


ARTICLE V:— MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1, Membership shall be 
open to all men and women who are 
qualified by training or experience, in 
any professional capacity, in archi- 
tecture, engineering, or any other 
scientific or technical work, except 
employers of any such persons, or 
executives with authority to employ 
or discharge, to decide on advance- 
ment, or demotion, or to fix compen- 
sation, in either private or public 
employment. Any member becoming 
ineligible for the causes above stated 
shall be automatically suspended from 
membership for such time as this in- 
eligibility shall continue. 


SECTION 2. The Federation shall 
make no discrimination or restriction 


— 
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Victory In Washington 


ED by our Washington Chapter, the architects 
and engineers in the U. 8S. Treasury Department 
have won a splendid victory in their fight against 
the practice of unpaid overtime and the recent dis- 
missal of many of their colleagues. The determined 
campaign waged by the Federation was rewarded 
by the following definite gains :— 

1) Instructions to all group chiefs that there is to 
be absolutely no overtime without a written order 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

2) It has been made known (as yet unofficially) that 
all those men laid off will be paid for every hour 
of overtime they put in. Those still on the job 
will be credited for their time as well. 

3) The Secretary of the Treasury will create a pre- 
ferred list of all men dismissed and submit it to 
those departments in need of technical men. 

As reported in the last issue of the Bulletin, the 
technical staff in the Treasury Department was 
virtually forced to work overtime without any com- 
pensation. Since the men were being paid out of 
P.W.A. appropriations, they were discreetly told 
that a good production record would most likely 
mean further appropriations and continuation of 
the work. Nevertheless, on January 1, a large num- 
ber of men were dismissed. Long before this, the 
Federation had warned the men that this would be 
the case. 

The Washington Chapter immediately rose to the 
situation. It was determined to put an end to the 
practice of uncompensated overtime and to obtain 
reinstatement of all those laid off. Large delega- 
tions were organized. One group of thirty architects 
and engineers visited the assistant to F.E.R.A. ad- 
ministrator Hopkins. Another delegation of fifty 
visited the offices of P.W.A. Administrator Ickes. Yet 


‘another arranged a meeting with Secretary of the 


Treasury Morgenthau. Protests were lodged against 
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the system of unpaid overtime, demanding back pay 
for all those who had worked after hours and for 
the immediate reinstatement of all men dismissed. 

At the mass meeting of the Washington Chapter, 
resolutions embracing these demands were adopted 
and forwarded to President Roosevelt, Secretaries 
Morgenthau and Ickes, to the Federal Civil Service 
Commission, many other administration officials, 
members of Congress, and to the Press. 

* Bo *% 

FLASH! As we go to press, Washington Chapter, 
encouraged and strengthened by its experiences with the 
Treasury Department, is now centering its fire on the 
Department of Agriculture where similar grievances exist. 
We feel confident that the energy and enthusiasm of our 
Washington members will carry them over the top again! 


Labor Groups Endorse 
Chapter Program 


Through its activity in publicizing the Public 
Works Program of the F.A.E.C.T., the Chieago 
Chapter has secured the endorsement of the Chie- 
ago Building Trades Council and the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor. The support of these organizations 
will aid materially in bringing the Federation Pro- 
evam to the fore. 

The Organization Committee has been especially 
active. It has already brought more than a score 
of technicians into the Federation and has helped 
form a ‘‘Steinmetz Club’’ in Lewis Institute. The 
latter, a student group, has embarked upon a pro- 
eram to secure F.E.R.A. funds for needy students. 

The Norwegian Technical Society (which sent 
delegates to the National Convention), has begun 
to cooperate with the Federation by subseribing to 
the Local and National ‘‘Bulletins’’ with an order 
of 30 of each. It is also urging eligible members of 
the organization to join the F.A.E.C.T. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE F. A. E. 


because of private or public belief, 
political, religious or other affiliation, 
sex, race, color, creed, or nationality. 


ARTICLE VI:—DUES 


SECTION 1. The dues shall be ten 
cents per month for unemployed mem- 
bers, twenty-five cents per month for 
members earning up to and including 
$15.00 per week, fifty cents per month 
for members earning up to and in- 
cluding $40.00 per week, one dollar 
per month for members earning above 
$40.00 per week. An initiation fee 
shall be charged equal to two months’ 
dues for all members, of which 50% 
is to go to the National Office. Twenty- 
five percent of all regular dues is to 
go to the National Office. 


SECTION 2. A member is not in 
good standing if he is three months in 
arrears of dues. Any member six 
months in arrears shall be automat- 
ically dropped from the rolls. 


ARTICLE VII:—STANDING 
RULES 


SECTION 1. Each body shall fix in 
its By-Laws a quorum necessary to 
transact business, and such other 
measures of discipline and order as 
it may consider necessary. 


SECTION 2, In the absence of any 
standing rule provided by this Con- 
stitution or by the By-Laws of the 
various bodies, Robert’s Rules of Or- 
der shall prevail. 


hs 


ARTICLE VIII:—AMENDMENT 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may 
be amended by a 24 vote of all Chap- 
ters. This vote may be taken at a 
National Convention, at a conference, 
or by written communication. This 
last named method shall be initiated 
by one or more Chapters sending pro- 
posed amendments to the N. E. C., 
which shall immediately transmit 
copies of the proposed amendments to 
all Chapters for ratification. 


AMENDMENTS 


First AMENDMENT — The BUL- 
LETIN of the Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists, and Tech- 
nicians shall be the official organ of 
the organization. 
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Outlook For Technical Students 
A. Mehr 


HE technical student of today finds himself in a 

serious predicament. He is preparing himself 

for a career in industry at a time when the possibil- 

ities for employment are fewer than ever before. 

Private construction, whether in the field of hous- 
ing or industry, is practically at a standstill. 


With approximately 85% of all engineers, and 
an even higher percentage of architects, unemployed 
or on relief, (Columbia University statisties), the 
opportunities offered the recent technical graduate 
are almost nil. The Bell Telephone Company, which, 
at one time recruited many young engineering grad- 
uates each year, has now forsaken this policy. Many 
other large organizations which once offered em- 
ployment to young engineering graduates, now find 
it possible to employ experienced men at salaries 
formerly paid beginners. Forced economies have 
effectively closed all avenues of entrance into Civil 
Service. Even on relief jobs, the young technical 
eraduate who is unmarried finds it virtually im- 
possible to obtain any consideration. 


Few Graduates Find Jobs 


New York City schools graduated 877 engineers 
in June 1934. Practically none of them were able 
to enter the engineering field. At a recent re-union 
of graduates of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, only four men, ten years out of school, were 
found to be employed as engineers. The remainder, 
if they were fortunate, had found employment as 
clerks or minor executives; or, were totally unem- 
ployed. 


As the depression continues, the path of the en- 
gineering student grows more difficult. Even so- 
called free institutions, supported by government 
subsidies, have increased their fees. Tuitions in 
institutions privately supported have been rising 
steadily. The uncertainty of obtaining employment 
upon graduation, together with the economic dif- 
ficulties encountered during the college course, have 
done much to undermine the morale of the budding 
young engineer or architect. 


Five or six years ago many students were accus- 
tomed to look forward to summer work in their 
chosen fields, as a source of valuable experience and, 
often, a nominal income. Not so today. With ex- 
perienced graduates walking the streets, what 
chance has the student? Even such work as rodman 
in a surveying party or oiler in a power plant is 
snapped up by the older men! 

Limited appropriations have been made, from the 


funds of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, for expenditure on student projects. These 
funds are far from adequate. But—organized pres- 
sure of technical students would do much to in- 
crease, appropriations for this purpose. At the 
school of Technology of City College in New York, 
the engineering students have succeeded in enlisting 
the support, thru the circulation of petitions, of the 
entire student body and a number of the faeulty in 
their efforts to obtain student engineering projects. 
The recent National Convention of the Federation 
has pledged itself to assist technical students in 
these and similar efforts to obtain jobs and decent 
wage standards. 


Federation Program for Students Also 


For the few young graduates who are fortunate 
enough to obtain work in the profession, the sal- 
aries offered are outrageously low. Ten to fifteen 
dollars a week is often the norm. And even at this 
level, experienced men compete with the inexperi- 
enced. To remedy this situation requires the com- 
bined efforts of graduate and undergraduate tech- 
nical men. Neither group can gain its ends with- 
out the effective support of the other. 


The Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians, in order to eliminate the evils of 
widespread unemployment, the cut-throat competi- 
tion for jobs and the consequent rapid downward 
trend of wage levels of those who are still employed, 
has embarked upon a program which deserves the 
support of every present and would-be technical 
man. The fulfillment of this program would assure 
the newcomer into the profession a job, a reasonable 
wage to start, and decent living and working con- 
ditions without jeopardizing the wage seale of those 
already employed in the field. This program in- 
cludes : 


1. A minimum wage scale of: 
$30 per week for beginners 
$45 per week for juniors 
$65 per week for seniors 


2. The 30 hour week for all technical men in industry 
with no accompanying cuts in pay. 
3. A comprehensive public works and housing program 


to give employment to every unemployed technical 
mon at our code conditions. 


4, The support of technical students in their efforts 
to secure appropriations for student engineering 
projects. 


5. Unemployment insurance which will include pro- 
visions for professionals and become effective im- 
mediately so that all technical men now unemployed 
may secure its benefits. 


Chapter Notes 


New Jersey 


New Jersey Chapter reports the formation of several 
office locals of the Federation. This has been accomp- 
lished by a process of activity and growth. After work- 
ing for a while, the members find they have general active 
contacts. Carefully planned meetings of the locals are 
called which are increasingly well attended. The prin- 
ciple laid down in our national Constitution—that each 
local shall be a strictly democratic employee organization 
—is assiduously followed. The local is in the hands of 
its members, and all decisions as to policy and activity are 
made by the men involved, and not by a committee in- 
side or outside the group. 


‘Buffalo 


At a meeting on January 2, the Niagara Frontier 
‘Chapter elected and installed the officers and members of 
the Executive Council who will lead the Buffalo organiza- 
tion for the coming year. Melvin Payne, delegate to the 
National Convention in Chicago, was elected President. 
‘Other officers elected were: 


Vice-President, Frank Walsh; General Secretary, Carl 
Schaumloeffel; Financial Secretary, Henry Leonard. 


The following members will serve on the new Executive 
Council:— W. J. McCaig, George Fleishman, A. T. 
Barager, A. A. Rumschick, A. C. Mertz, S. Gillard, M. H. 
Forster, Simon Zucker, Paul A. Rauff, C. J. Foyster, Wal- 
ter Rosenthal, and Rodney Madison. 


At the first meeting of the Council, a discussion on the 
future policy of the chapter was held, and the following 
temporary committees were appointed:— Publicity, Mem- 
bership Drive, E. R. B., Organization, Bulletin, and En- 
tertainment. 

& 


‘Boston 


Boston reports that they are in the midst of a real 
‘membership drive and a campaign of action on Fed- 
eral Work Projects. In order to raise funds, a supper 
meeting was held at a local restaurant at the end of 
January, which was attended by 75 members. The fol- 
lowing chapter officers have been elected:— 


President: Harold H. Theiss. 
Vice-President: G. A. Gardner 
Secretary: John Kalman 
Recording Sec’y: Joseph Dauber 
Financial Sec’y: Rose D. Arsenault 
Treasurer: David Mathoff 


Cleveland 


An Unemployment Committee has been set up in Cleve- 
land Chapter, which is making a determined campaign 
to place unemployed technical men on relief projects. The 
January membership meeting endorsed the National Con- 
stitution of the F.A.E.C.T. and assigned a number of 
members to draw up a set of by-laws for the chapter. 
An intense recruiting drive is being undertaken to reach 
the men employed in the large industries in the Cleveland 
district. 
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Detroit 


All details of affiliation of the Guild of Engineers and 
Architects of Michigan with the Federation having been 
completed, the Guild is now forging ahead as the Detroit 
Chapter. Meetings are very well attended and numer- 
ous committees have been formed to carry out the vari- 
ous activities. The Educational Committee, especially, 
has drawn up a program of activities that encompasses 
subjects of interest to all technical men. Mr. Keith Smith, 
chairman of the committee, promises that the program 
will not remain on paper, but will very soon become a 


reality. 
@ 
PROTEST WINS 30 hr WEEK 


N additional six hours’ pay per week has been 
won for technicians through the activities of 
the Rochester chapter of the Federation. This vic- 
tory was won after a protest, contained in a resolu- 
tion, was lodged with the relief administration of 
the Rochester-Monroe County TERA Work Bureau. 
The technical and professional men on TERA work 
were reduced some time ago from a thirty to a 
twenty-four hour week, which was followed by a 
wage cut. The thirty hour week has now been 
restored. 

The youngest chapter of the Federation thus takes 
its place with several others which have demonstra- 
ted the effectiveness of organized action. The 
Rochester Times Union has the following to say: 


“Restoration of the thirty-hour week for profes- 
sional and technical workers . . . was revealed today 
as part answer to complaints of the Rochester Chap- 
ter of the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians. 

* * * 

“The change anticipated the formal complaint of 
the Federation which was received by the committee 
(Citizens’ Non-Salaried Committee—Ed.) at its meet- 
ing last night.” 

The Resolution also contained demands for a 
thorough investigation of the work relief set-up, as 
well as the correction of various irregularities. It 
calls for every relief worker to ‘‘receive a just and 
equitable amount of monies to sustain them and their 
families at least at such a standard of living as will 
allow for all the necessities of life and sufficient 
above, that he may sustain his morale as well as his 
physical well-being.’’ It further asks for the ad- 
ministration of the projects by rank and file techni- 
cians as well as the dismissal of those officials who 
have been guilty of ‘‘pernicious coercion.”’ 

As a result of its demonstrated ability to react to 
the problems of technicians, the Rochester chapter 
can point to a membership which has grown to 127 
after two months of activity. Chapter elections 
were held January 22, and Hugh Johnson (no, not 
the Hugh Johnson) is the chairman for the coming 
year. 
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eCORKRESPONDENCE.e 


National Housing Committee 


To the Editor :— 


At the National Convention a resolution for a national 
program was adopted which set forth the well known 
facts that there is need for housing, that a construction 
program will put technicians and other workers to work, 
that housing is antithetical to private capital and the 
speculative builder, that the National Housing Act is not 
a housing act at all, and that the productive capacity of 
the country’s industry is adequate for the country’s hous- 
ing needs. 

On the basis of these facts it was resolved that “housing 
is a permanent government responsibility and that, there- 
fore, we demand immediate action by the federal, state 
and local government for the inauguration of a planned 
program of construction of housing and associated util- 
ities.” The details of a broad housing program are set 
down in this resolution. 

The Convention, recognizing that resolutions are not 
worth the paper they are written on unless the respon- 
sibility for action upon them is fixed, elected a National 
Housing Committee. This is made up of men who have 
taken part in the housing activities of their respective 


chapters. They are: 
David Goldner, Chairman, .. Pittsburgh 
Mises SAI OF. feciay se ie nk ed ete Chicago 
Allan Mather . New York 
Be Rice ifr casier Philadelphia 
Armin™ Roemer We fe) oe coe Detroit 


The Pittsburgh Housing Committee has developed in 
a very methodical manner under the chairmanship of Mr. 
David Goldner. A class for the study of the fundamentals 
of housing was formed many months ago and from this 
class the best qualified men were chosen for the housing 
committee. This committee prepared plans and estimates 
for housing developments in order to prove, to its own 
satisfaction and that of the officials in the federal gov- 
ernment, that a public program of low cost housing was 
a practicable thing for America. The drawings were ex- 
hibited at the Convention and brought many favorable 
comments. Through this activity the Pittsburgh Housing 
Committee secured a considerable amount of publicity for 
the Federation in Pittsburgh newspapers. 


ALAN MATHER, 
Member, National Housing Comm. 


Mr. Noyes Annoys 


To the Editor:— 


On page 378, vol. 12, No. 20 of the News Edition of 
“Industrial Engineering Chemistry”, there is a long 
article by W. A. Noyes entitled “The Reintegration of 
Science”, which I think should be brought to the atten- 
tion of our membership. Of the 13 paragraphs in the 
article, not one has any apparent relation to the title, 
and the first eleven paragraphs do not seem to lead to any 
sort of conclusion. 

In paragraph twelve, Mr. Noyes expresses the hope 
that manufacturers and employees will unite in solving 
our economic problems. In paragraph thirteen, he hopes 
that, through the N.R.A., manufacturers will become more 
interested in rendering service to humanity than in 
making profits. Mr. Noyes does not believe that there 


is an inevitable conflict of interests between capital and 
labor. He does not seem to understand that the manu- 
facturer seeks the maximum of profits with a minimum 
of outlay for salary, while the interests of the employee 
lie in the direction of decent (not minimum) wages and 
working conditions. Is Mr. Noyes naive enough to be- 
lieve that harmonious cooperation can be achieved be- 
tween these opposing interests? I don’t think Mr. Noyes 
is that naive, but, rather, that he is more interested 
in misleading the technical man than in helping him. 


Our only solution, as I see it, lies not in the innocuous 
philosophy preached by Mr. Noyes, but in strongest or- 
ganization of all technical men. 


If my fellow technical employees should consider Mr. 
Noyes’ articles as pseudo-scientific and misleading as I do, 
then they may indeed wonder why the American Chemical 
Society publishes such articles in their magazine. 


HENRY HILL. 


A Technical Man on War and Fascism 


[Epitor’s Note:— Evidently the Resolution on War 
and Fascism, introduced at our National Convention and 
tabled, has aroused keen discussion in many of our chap- 
ters. We believe the questions raised are vital and justify 
space in our Bulletin. The letter below is one of a number 
received on the same subject. Since it deals specifically 
with Fascism as it affects the technical man, it was giv- 
en precedence over the others. We look forward to the 
publication of further correspondence, pro and con.] 


To the Editor:— 


For some time I have been studying the subjects of war 
and fascism, especially as they affect the technical man. 
During the course of my study, I have come to some very 
definite conclusions. I was therefore extremely disap- 
pointed to learn that a Resolution on War and Fascism 
introduced at the National Convention was tabled. I car 
only think that the delegates, and perhaps a goodly por- 
tion of the entire membership, are not sufficiently familiar 
with the facts. 


The technician has no future in a fascist society and 
because fascism breeds war he should actively combat it. 
The surest proof of the militaristic leanings of the fascist 
countries and their technological retrogression is the facts 
themselves; facts to which we, as technicians, are partic- 
ularly susceptible. The fascists are the most violent ex- 
ponents of war. Their most active industries are war 
industries. They are in the vanguard of the countries 
which deny the social usefulness of the machne. They 
are fallng back into a primitive economy which sets the 
clock back six hundred years. One type of science, above 
all, is fostered by the fascists and that is one of war. 


Can the technician expect economic security in a society 
whose work is the temporary and feverish activity of war 
preparations? Industry is otherwise at a standstill and 
our profession, as technicians, is actually combatted. In 
1933, in Germany, the Thuringian government prohibit- 
ed machinery for glass blowing and, in the same year, 
prevented the installation of machines for rolling tobacco. 
Agrarianism and the feudal system of handicrafts are 
being substituted for advanced technologcal developments 
and patents lie unused in industry. The absolute number 
of patents has decreased; invention has been discouraged ; 
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and the machine is spoken of by the newspapers, which 
yoice only the official stand of the administration, as the 
“mother of misery”. 

Pronounced opposition is taken against modernism in 
architecture and in construction methods. The famous 
Bauhaus, which fostered advanced architectural thinking, 
has been closed. Bomb-proof structures, military city 
planning, and airports are the subjects of competition 
drawings. A recent issue of the Baugilde”, the publica- 
tion of the Bundes Deutscher Architekten, contained an 
article which took the competitors for the design of a 
Nazi school to task for failing to express the military 
spirit of National Socialism. The scientific academies 
preach an Aryan nonsense of which the following ex- 
cerpts are typical :— 


“Nordic man chews his food with his mouth closed 
by a grinding movement of his juws whereas other 
races tend to chew with a smacking noise like animals, 
owing to the pressing movement of the jaws. 

“Talking with hands and feet indicates the non- 
Nordic. The Nordic stands quiet when talking, he 
may even put his hands into his pockets. 

“The non-Nordic occupies an intermediate position 
between Nordic man and animal, he comes next to 
the man-apes. He is therefore not a 100 per cent 
human being;; he is, in fact, not a human being at 
ull, if compared with the animal, but merely an in- 
termediary, a link. But better and more accurate, is 
the description ‘Inferior man’.” 

Hermann Gauch. 
in Neue Grundlagen der Rassenforschung 
(New Fundamentals of Anthropology) 


The only thing which seems to be of any importance 
is the land hunger of colonial expansion. There, in brief, 
lies the clue to fascism. Expansion, at the expense of 
other countries, and war. Can there be any doubt as to 
fascist intentions when Mussolini proclaims that “War 
puts the stamp of nobility upon the people who have 
courage to meet it”? and when Hitler says, “In eternal 
peace mankind would be ruined’? 

That fascist economy is unsuceessful is shown by the 
Italian depression which was worse than that of any 
other European country. In Germany retail sales have 
fallen and the German Institute for Economic Research 
has recorded a 10% drop in the consumption of principal 
foodstuffs. International trade has atrophied and the 
country is being put on a wartime “ersatz” or substitu- 
tion program. National specialization has been aband- 
oned, for the purpose of the fascists is to put the country 
on a self-sufficient basis which will strengthen them for 
the time when war will be declared. 

Provincialism has arisen and an intense jingoism has 
come to take the place of any feeling of international 
cooperation which may previously have existed. Edu- 
cation has become an aristocratic appendage; science and 
learning are nil. Coincident with economic stagnation has 
come an ideology of despair which issues from the mouth 
of Mussolini: “Above all, we have no belief in happiness, 
in salvation, or in the promised land . . . Fascism denies 
the materialistic conception of happiness as a possibility.” 

The Italian Law of Syndicates of 1926 suppresses tech- 
nical organizations, denies the right of independent 
groups, and eradicates the right to strike. The German 
Labor Code of May 1st, 1934, abolishes all collective con- 
tracts and sets up “fuehrers”, or leaders, in factories 
whose word is law. Employers are designated as the high- 
est “fuehrers” in their own factories. The future for the 
technician in these countries is black. Yet, we have among 
us those who preach this philosophy of despair and who 
advocate the acceptance of fascist principles. 
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Are we, in the United States, going to remain oblivious 
to the danger of these tendencies? Are we to remain 
supine and drugged by demagogic flag-wavers who pre- 
tend to have to have our interests at heart, when 238 
million dollars of public works funds, created for “socially 
useful” employment, are dedicated to expenditures on 
armaments? Fascism is spreading to our shores and Os- 
wald Mosley has his counterpart in Lawrence Dennis and 
Willam Randolph Hearst. They are laying the ground- 
work for fascism. They would plunge us into war; they 
would have us go back to an antiquated economy; they 
would deprive the technician of his rights and would de- 
stroy advanced machine technology. They would satisfy 
their hunger fér profits and for land. 


Are we going to remain idle—quiet? Or are we going 
to make our protest articulate? 
FREDERICK STANLEY. 


A Message from our 1st Vice-President 


To the Editor :— 

Another myth has been exploded! We all know the old 
legend about technical men not being able to organize. 
They were supposed to be unsocial creatures intent on 
their individual problems and not capable of ironing out 
their separate opinions into a common line of action. 

Any one who attended the first National Convention of 
the F.A.E.C.T. in Chicago on December 29-30-31, must 
realize by this time how wrong this idea is. During these 
three days many problems were brought up and discus- 
sion was often hot and heavy. After decisions were 
reached the Convention became a united body for giving 
effect to the will of the majority. This is all as it should 
be, and forms the basis for high hopes for success during 
the coming year. 

As one chapter after another frankly reported its suc- 
cesses and failures, its hopes and fears, one felt that here 
as nowhere else the technical man had found the means 
for taking his proper place in the society of which he is 
so essential a part. 

We, therefore, enter the new year with the knowledge 
that technical workers have organized on a sound basis. 
The meeting of the delegates with each other and with the 
national officers forms a closer bond between the chapters 
and with the national office. The new constitution 
strengthens this bond and makes it permanent. The rec- 
ommendations of the various committees and the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Convention give direction for united 
action by chapters and the national office. 

The F.A.E.C.T., by its work during the past year and 
by its National Convention, has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to represent, on a.national scale, the economic in- 
terests of all technical men and women. During the com- 
ing year it will go into the remaining industrial centres 
not yet organized. For this reason it was deemed wise to 
leave the choice of a location for the next convention in 
September to the National Executive Council in order 
that the sending of delegates from all chapters as of 
that date be as convenient as possible. 

There is much work ahead of us for the year 1935. 
Upon receipt of the Convention report, each chapter must 
study it carefully and set up committees to put the rec- 
ommendations into effect at once. The New York Educa- 
tional Committee’s report was approved by the Conven- 
tion and copies are to be sent to all chapters. This re- 
port forms an excellent manual for local education com- 
mittees. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. A. YEAKEL, Pittsburgh, 
First Vice-President. 
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Federation Emblem Criticized 


To the Editor:— 

As a member of the New York Chapter who has made 
an effort to have as many members as possible submit 
emblem designs in order to secure'the best, I would like 
the privilege of giving some criticism on the design that 
is now being considered. 

The adoption of a membership pin was considered for 
the following reasons: 

(1) As a medium for expressing identity with the Fed- 
eration. 

(2) As a means of drawing attention to the existence 
of an economic organization of technical men. 

Unfortunately, in my opinion, a last minute design, sub- 
mitted in an enlarged scale and colored and mounted, 
was considered along with the comparative assembly of 
all the other designs. And perhaps, because little time 
could be spared from other and more pressing problems, 
this more favorably presented drawing was selected. 

I will try to describe this selection. It consists of an 
unbordered circle O and balanced in it a modernized lower 
case “f” with the f’s cross bar containing the letters 
At EC Tf, 
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This design does not in any way satisfy the reasons 
that call for a membership pin. There is nothing sug- 
gesting any connection with our specific organization or 
with an economic or technical organization. The design 
is entirely an abstraction. 


As for serving as a reminder of unity or a source of 
revenue, these uses are dependent upon an incentive to 
wear and display it. The design lacks the very definite 
incentive of the technician’s just pride in the character of 
his work. 

Because of these defects in the selected design the Na- 
tional Committee or its Officers should consider the re- 
vising of this design or a complete change. As a pos- 
sible revision that would bring this abstract design closer 
to our organization, the words, “Architects Engineers 
Chemists’, could be added around the perimeter of the 
pin. 

I would suggest that all members who agree or dis- 
agree with the points of criticism raised in this letter ex- 
press their views to the National Office as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Fraternally yours, 
THEODORE HART. 


National Officers of the Federation 


ROBERT MIFFLIN SENTMAN, Washington, President 


JESSE A. YEAKEL, Pittsburgh, 1st Vice-Pres. 
FRANK KORNACHER, Chicago, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

J. Stockett Button, Jr. 
104 E. Pleasant St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

John Kalman 

218 Huntington Ave. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Carl Schaumloeftel 
Hotel Statler, Room 15 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Frank Kornaecker 

417 So. Dearborn, Room 703 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Philip Sharnoff 

129171 St. Clair Ave. 


Gunnar Taube 


!. Ehrlich 


Visscher Boyd 
1206 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Egbert W. Mishaw 
2725 Virginia Park 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Martin Greenspan 

451 Bergen Ave. 


MADAWASKA, MAINE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


119 Kast 18th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JULES KORCHIEN, New York, Secretary 
ABRAHAM KRELL, New York, Treasurer 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Robt. C. Newman 

4924 — 4th Ave., Room 221. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Svend Plum, 

79 Park Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
B. L. Ryan 

171 Edinburgh St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fred J. Sillers, Jr. 

1530’ Upshur St., N. W. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Sol Levy 

17 Sycamore St. 


Application for Membership in the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
National Headquarters: 119 East 18th Street, New York City 


An economic organization of all professional technical employees devoted to their protection 
and the improvement of their economic standing. 


NAME 


Where employed (give address) .........sscsscssesesseees 


Aton CCUEY aT SESBE eg eee, cscs cash cote ee ae ee 


Unemployed—last employer ....eccceseecereceteraees 


I am a member in the following technical or labor organization: 


DEG eather acensa amram thet, 


Unemployed 
Dues paid 


5 sf egie-isarenee ad UCPER- MO: 
Up to and incl. $15.00 per wk. 25c per mo. 


SIOHALIP Ge teitcatne cess 
Over $40.00 per wk. ............... $1.00 per mo. 
PNATIATIONN§ 2 Ab cassis tascam deel TOS Sees! 


Up to and incl. $40.00 per wk... 50c¢ per mo. 
This blank should be sent to nearest local chapter or the National Office. 
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SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS! 
WIN ADVERTISERS! 
Decent conditions will be won cnty 
through organization. Do your part by 
building the BULLETIN, organizer of 
the F.A.E.C.T. Whenever you buy, 
specify, recommend—write to the ad- 

vertiser. 


BULLETIN OF F.A.E.C.T. 
119 East 18th Street, 
New York City. 


I wish to subscribe to the next 12 issues of 
the BULLETIN. 


Name 


I am a member oy 
I am not a member [] 
Enclosed find fifty cents. 


——— New Radiator Traps From Old 
With Sarco Replacement Units 


Me CLAVE 
STOKERS and GRATES 


Manufactured Since 1883 by ARCO ADAPTERS give new life to old vadi- 
McCLAVE-BROOKS COMPANY ator traps of any make. They will make 
Scranton, Pa., U. 8. A. ; radiators heat rapidly and evenly so that ample 


Offices in Principal Cities heat will be furnished at greatly reduced steam 
New York Office: 1440 Broadway 
LARGE OR SMALL 


WE SERVE THEM ALL 


pressure. 

Similar Sareo Adapters are available for 
radiator inlet valves. They are packless and will 
prevent leakage of air into a system operating 


under vacuum. 


MARY and somedi mints Very substantial fuel savings can be made by 
1 ast 18th Street ae 
i : , the use of these Adapters at trifling cost. 
New York City c Ab rhe a en - ‘s 
STEAKS AND CHOPS A SPECIALTY Engineers and Architects engaged in modern- 
Two doors from N. Y. Headquarters izing work on apartments or commercial build- 


ings will find it profitable to 


= 5 look into these opportunities 

B. FISHMAN & SON for reconditioning wasteful 

Office & Yards: 145-7 Goerck Street or outworn heating systems. 
ORchard 4-3740-3741 NEW YORK 

Coal and Coke — Anthracite, Bituminous Our engineers will be glad 

Safe — Clean — Smokeless — Efficient to help with surveys and es- 


timates, without obligation. 
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